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hilation, and realize egolessness at the stage Tathagatahood."*
"Vijnana is siibject to birth and destruction, and Jnana is not
subject to birth and destruction. Further, Mahamati, Vijnana
falls into (the dualism of) form and no-form, being and non-being,
and is characterized by multiplicity; but Jnana is marked with
the transcendence of (the dualism of) form and no-form. Further,
Mahamati, Vijnana is characterized with accumulation and
Jnana with non-accumulation."2 Knowledge is of three kinds;
the common-sense theory of things which sees birth and decay, a
little more reflective theory which sees samata in the particulars,
and the highest knowledge which sees neither birth nor decay.
Vijnana, we may say, is knowledge which includes attachment
also. The highest knowledge is called Prajna. It is imageless, sees
the root of existence (pravicayabuddhi), indeterminate (nirvi-
kalpa) and inexpressible. The Lankdvatdra is here making the
distinction between the paramarthasatya and samvrtisatya in its
own way.3
We find in this work three kinds of nature (svabhdva) distin-
guished^ namely, parikaipita, paratantra, and parinispanna. The
first nature is the imagined particularity of things. In truth,
there are no things, but through ignorance we imagine them. The
second nature is their dependence upon something else. Every-
thing is caused by something else, and is therefore dependent on
it; so that there is really nothing in the world which is self-
dependent and self-existent. If we analyse its nature, it disappears
into nothing or sftnyatd. The third is the essential reality of
things, their nature seen from the absolute standpoint.
As the world is neither different from reality nor identical with
it, though the world is treated as Maya, Maya is said to be not
without reality.5 All things are called Maya, because they are
unreal like a lightning flash, also because they are not born and
yet appear to be.6 Though the general tendency of the Lankava-
tdra is to regard the phenomenal world as neither real nor unreal,
yet there is a slight inclination towards regarding it as both real
and unreal. Though these passages declaring that the world is
both real and unreal can be interpreted in the light of the general
tendency, yet there are some who identify what is neither existent
nor non-existent with what is both existent and non-existent.
Some interpreters, too, of the Advaita conception of Maya seem to
i The Lankavatara Sutra.          * Ibid., p. 136.          3 Ibid., p. 112.
4 Ibid., pp. 3:13, 197, aad 237.     5 Ibid., pp. 95-6.     * IUd.9 p. 96.
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